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FREEDOM, + KELLOWSAIP + AND + CHARACTER + IN + RELIGION. 


Yol. AY. Chicago, August 29, 1880. No. 22. 
THE NATION’S HERO. pulpit where Mr. Sen stood as a sacred or hallowed 
i place, and, in general, to pay him divine honors. 
This idolatrous tendency Mr. Mozoomdar opposes, 
| Read August 8, 1885, at the Grant memorial services held in though most. earnestly desiring that all due respect 
the cemetery at Alton, lil., where the first anti-slavery 444 honor shall be paid to his great kinsman, leader 
martyr, Owen Lovejoy, lies buried. | + ie 
and friend. With his breadth of view, sweetness of 
“Dead?” nay, not so! spirit and eminent spirituality, it would seem that he 
Such heroes cannot die; ought to be able to unite with him all the best ele- 
Tis but the outer form laid low: ments of the Somaj of the New Dispensation and 
Thou livest in the nation’s heart for aye! bring into closer harmony the various branches of 
Long as the Union stands unbroken, the Theistic Church of India. U. 
Long as its story shall be read, : 
So long shall thy great name be spoken,— We take pleasure in commending to the women 
So long thou art not dead. readers of Unity the address of Mrs. West, the 


president of the Womens’ Unitarian Conference, 
found in another column. A few weeks ago we 
urged the importance of churches sending to con- 
ference intelligent delegates. Women make good 
delegates when they are intelligent regarding the 
history, thought and workers of the Unitarian move- 
ment. Here is the way to train delegates and help 
all those who never go to conference. Let every 
neighborhood have its study circle. If there is no 
Unitarian church, all the more let there be a ‘‘ Unity 
Circle ” of women who are studying into these mat- 
ters. Where there are not women enough to make a 
‘‘cirele’—and for this purpose two can make a 
circle—then wheresoever there is a solitary UNITY 


‘or thine was courage, br: e SS , ; 
Vor thine was courage, brave and dauntless; reader, let there be a studying member of the W. 
before no foe thy spirit quailed ; v.U.C , 


And yet thy valor, too, was vauntless ; bs 
Full well hast thou prevailed. 


“Fallen” art thou? 
Nay, risen is thy star! 
Now brighter chaplets wreathe thy brow, 
‘Than erst have graced thy peerless fame in war. 
Our peace, thy valor hath perfected ; 
And thou hast lifted up the state 
Through wisdom, whence thou wast selected: 
‘l'o make the nation great. 


.* Vanquished?” ah, no! 
sut victor art thou still ; 
Ended thy pain and mortal woe, 
Tis Death is vanquished by thy fearless will. 


Our readers will regret to learn of the resignation 
of Rev. George Batchelor as pastor of Unity church 
in this city. After two years of patient and heroic 
struggling for health in the midst of the fight, he 
has concluded that it is wiser to retire for a time 
from the strain of a metropolitan pulpit. His res- 
_ignation is deeply regretted by the members of his 

parish, as well as by all his minister associates. His 

word and work, though coming much of the time 
from a sick man, have been of the kind that ennoble 
permanently the cause or the soul that has been their 
recipient. We go to press before his resignation is 
Being asked what branch of the Brahmo Somaj acted upon, and content ourselves this time with 

7 Mr. Mozoomdar represents, it seems well to explain merely assuring our readers that Mr. Batchelor’s 
the divisions of this theistic church of India from | health is on the gain; and that there are still in him 


‘*Surrendered ?” nay ! 
Promoted, glorified !— 
Thy ‘* good fight ” hath won celestial day; 
Thy deeds, thy fame, do evermore abide. 
Crowned Hero! peer of all in glory! 
Men long will celebrate thy birth, 
And children’s children learn the story 
Of thy brave life and worth. 
JUDSON FISHER. 


_ a 


threatens within the ranks of his immediate fol- | No doubt the distinctively religions element is also 
lowers. A party seems to have formed, to keep the | legitimate, but not until we have learned to follow 


the beginning. The parent stem is the Adi Somaj, | strength, life and goodness enough to do a great 
| at the head of which is the reverend and venerable | Work for the kingdom in any field to which he may 
Davendra Nath Tagore. From this church Chun- | g0 and in any capacity in which he may serve. 
der Sen seceded and organized the Brahmo Somaj | ° | 
of India, also called the Progressive Somaj. This | ‘‘ How to inspire a class of young men and women 
lirst offshoot divided again in 1878, the two branches | with an intelligent, enthusiastic, persistent, practical 
being the Sadharan Somaj and the New Dispensa- | interest in ethics. Jnspire such an interest, make it 
tion, Mr. Sen being the head of the latter, and Mr. | as strong and absorbing as is that ‘emotional piety ’ 
Mozoomdar being one of its ablest ministers. Since | which too often crowds it out; do this, and the 
: the death of Chunder Sen, another division | ‘kingdom of heaven’ will indeed be nigh at hand. 
| 
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reason, and obey conscience, can we rightly love the | 


Infinite Goodness that enfolds us, or understand the 
great future that awaits us. The basis must be in- 
intelligent and ethical.” This is the important 
problem which a thoughtful teacher propounds to 
our Unity workers. It is the problem that now pre- 
sents itself above all others. Its importance in the 
past has been so little understood and so lightly ap- 
preciated that teachers of religion have suspected 
those who have pressed its claims. Ethics has been 
considered cold and non-emotional, uninspiring. 
But some of these days upon its altars will be dis 
covered burning the sacred fire. It will be the white 
heat that will fuse the indifference and irreverence 
of the age, and convert into finest steel the coarse cast 
iron of our dogmas. ‘The era of ethics in religion, 
aye, in the churches of all names, is soon to 
come, and then will come the true subordination of 
all forms of thought to forms of life. 


west, is to-day being presented to all the progressive 


elements in every church, and the solution may | 


come perhaps as quickly and much more abundantly 
inside the so-called orthodox churches as among the 
so-called liberal. 


In the recent deaths of Helen Hunt Jackson end 
Mrs. Ewing there have passed away two women to 
whom was given the blessed endowment of literary 
power coupled with the high purpose of ennobling 
life. One in America, the other in England, 
showed that a woman’s hand and. heart can go with 
a mind that grasps the great problems of being and 
the stern experiences of life. H. H.’s ‘‘ Blind 
Spinner’’, ‘‘ Bits of Home Talk”, and her plead- 
ings for the Indian, have modified the severities of 
many a heart and hearthstone. And Mrs. Ewing’s 
beautiful little stories of ‘‘ Jackanapes’’, and of a 
‘‘Short Life”, have shown the truth too often lost 
sight of, that even war has its amenities. We know 
nothing of her story, but surmise she must have 
been an army Officer’s wife or daughter. From her 
own experience and observation must she have 
learned how closely valor and tenderness are allied 
in the human heart, and that the highest triumphs 
of the spirit are seldom found except by those who 
follow the martial calls of duty whose truest sym 
bol isatrumpet. Mrs. Ewing touches the kalf truth 
which Oliver Wendell Holmes stated when a young 
man, in an apostrophe to war : 


‘* As the wild tempest wakes the slumbering sea, 
Thou only teachest all that man can be.” 


At the opening of the Plenary Council, in Balti- 
more, last winter, Bishop Ireland surprised most 
Americans, whose attention was called to the matter 
by maintaining that the Roman Catholic church had 
always beemthe friend of free institutions, and that 
Protestantism had never done anything for liberty. 
It was good to hear such an argument from such a 
source, inasmuch as it shows that the bishop under- 
stands that no church can prosper in our land thet 
avowedly opposes the genius of our government; but, 
of course, his astounding statements and reckless 


The problem | 


Wad: given as the secret of the man, by one who had 
which our Professor presents to the Unitarians of the | 8 : en. 


_ served under him in war. 
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arguments could not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
A neat pamphlet in reply to the bishop has been 
published by the Methodist Book Concern, of this 
city, embodying a paper by the Rev. John Lee, with 
an introduction by Bishop Ninde. Mr. Lee is an 
Irishman and a Methodist minister, and his reply to 
the Catholic bishop certainly seems conclusive. 


Alfred Tennyson is asking our nation to join 
with his own in commemorating him who has been 
called ‘*‘ Launcelot and Galahad” in one,—Charles 
Gordon. ‘The memoril is to take the form of a 
Home for Poor Boys; for this soldier was known 
among the streets of Gravesend, by the Thames, 
where he lived six years, as the man who loved to 
help a laboring boy or save a young man gone astray. 
‘*He seemed to have no self-hood ”,—so they said 
who knew him there; while just that same word is 


It is one of his soldiers 
who writes: ** Let no one think that Gordon mount- 
ed his camel and rode into the desert, or seized his 
stick and led his rascals up to the mouths of the 
Chinese cannon, with a magnificent though blind 
faith. He was a laborious student of the problem 
in hand, he had a keen intelligence, his judgment 
was prompt and accurate, he was patient and far- 
seeing, his will was indomitable; but above all, he 
had eliminated himself entirely from the problem. 
This made Gordon great. He could see what other 
men could not, and do what they dared not, because 
he was as unselfish as a human being could be.” 
G. 

This week has been ‘*‘ Convocation Week ” for the 
temperance workers of the northwest, which means 
that the leaders of the different branches of the tem- 
perance movement have been meeting for their an- 
nual public conference with each other at Lake Bluff, 
near Chicago. An International Congress to com- 
bat the abuse of alcoholic drinks, will be held at 
Antwerp, Belgium, on September 11 and 12. The 
Centennial of the temperance reform will be cele- 
brated in this country during the week beginning 
September 20. 
straws. ‘To see wind-mills, look toward the south, 
where the ‘‘ local option ” laws have spread so rapidly, 
already placing ‘* broad patches of every State under 
complete prohibition”; or read the following admis- 
sion by the Chicago News: ‘* Whatever may betide 
as the result, it cannot be questioned that Prohibi- 
tion sentiments are making serious inroads into the 
Republican party at the North and the Democratic 
party at the South. In the Republican States of the 
North there was more legislation this winter that 
looked directly to a vigorous restraint of the rum 
traffic.than in any single year before, although 1t 
was gravely asserted after the November election, 
that the cause of Prohibition had been set back half 
a century in this country. The result of last win- 
ter’s legislation shows that it has been set forwrad 
at least a decade.” | 

Such legislation shows- the wind-mills working. 
But to hint the real force of the rising wind, these 


Such meetings as these are the... 
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words from the Voice are better yet: ‘‘ But when 
you find a cause for which men and women are will- 
ing tosuffer unparalleled abuse; for which Christian 
ladies will kneel on the curbstone before the vile 
doggery and its reviling patrons; for which ministers 
are driven from their pulpits; for which gray haired 
men and college students are willi.g to face stale 
eggs and flying bullets; for which men and women 
are willing to die—then don’t fold your hands in 
doubt about the outcome. ‘To this point the Pro- 
hibitionists have come, and when men reach the 
plane of heroism, something has to give way. The 
most contagious thing in the world is moral enthu- 
siasm, and when it is founded on scientific and moral 
laws, guided by intelligence, tempered by self-con- 
trol, it is as irresistible as God himself.” G. 


As we go to press, the church forces are gathering 
again for another year’s work. We are not at all 
persuaded that the art of vacation making has yet 
reached its perfection among our churches. We fear 
that in many cases doth pulpit and pew will find 
that they will have to work themselves up again to 
the point of interest and efficiency which they had 
gained last year. Bethat as it may, the days of idle- 
ness are over. Let the days of industry be welcomed. 
Grateful as leisure is at times, it has in it nothing of 
the joy or strength which work possesses. Shame on 
the preacher to whom the great working months of 
nature, July and August, have not given much to 
say, and visions of many things to be done; and shame 
for the man or woman who, having been out of the 
pew for two months, will return to it on the first 
Sunday of September merely as a passive absorbent— 
al empty jug waiting to be filled, rather than an 
earnest, active worker, anxious to do his part in the 
lifting up of humanity, and the beautifying of hu- 
man nature, that it may be worthy its home and 
kinship in nature. With this return to activity, the 
senior editor of Unity assumes his post from which, 
through the kindness of his associates, he has been 
released for the last six issues. ‘The inconsistencies 
and mishaps that are inevitable under complex edit- 
ing we regret more than any of our readers. But 
Unity will have to continue in the future as in the 
past to be the child of several brains, and the product 
of a variety of editorial hands. Asking the con- 
tinued help of readers and contributors, we take up 
the work that has never been laid down. 


THE EDITOR’S VACATION. 


We went to the Wisconsin hills, the Editor taking 
his friend (the present scribe) with him, to the fields 
where one summer afternoon in 1866 he dropped his 
rake and told his brother, ‘‘ I’m going out to win an 
education if I can, and try to be a minister.” The 
fields, the harvest filling them, the royal family of 
farmers, were still there,—even the father was still 
there. The old man was eighty-six years old now, 
and the near world was growing dim and distant to 
his eyes; but the Welsh village that he left forty 
years and more ago lay bright and clear as in the 
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sunlight, and the greater part of the world’s litera- 
ture Jay in the old Welsh hymn-book that he read by 
the hour together. The little woman who had 
braved the backwoods of America with him had long 
been under the stone which bore the words, 
‘“Whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s.” 
But the children were all there, five grown-up sons, 
five grown-up daughters, with their families. Farm 
joining on to farm around the homestead held half 
of them,—the- valley was a very nest of Joneses; and 
the rest had come back from the outside, the teacher- 
girls, the preacher-boy, among them. And the’small 
rooms brimmed over with the grandchildren. They 
had gathered now, bécause this was the Sunday of 
the year nearest to the little Mother’s death-day, and 
the family kept it as their anniversary, re-uniting 
The babies slept in their mother’s arms, and 
six young heads clustered on the floor, just awed 
enough by the family dignity to keep the peace, 
and the young men and maidens made the choir, as 
the minister s -n led them all in a service of song and 
prayer and thanksgiving and read his sermon about 
‘‘Memory’”’. And for the elders—it rained some- 
where on the hidden hills and the springs filled in 
the eyes. 

The next week we roamed about the roads and 
hospitable homes, a welcome waiting everywhere. 
The Editor had slipped Chicago from him with his 
whited shirt, and walked in blue, a farmer’s boy 
aguin, among those who gave him old-time greeting 
for the old times’ suke. ‘The reapers clattered in 
the fields, stripping the yellow harvests from the 
slopes. It was the psalm come true again: ‘** The 
little hills rejoice on every side, the pastures are 
clothed with flacks, the valleys also are covered over 
with corn.” On Saturday the Editor did service as 
orator at the Grant memorial in the neighboring town, 
whose people took loyal part in that great funeral, 
which was measured not by the miles in New York 
streets, but by the square leagues of the land. 
Meanwhile the Professor—he from the Minneapolis 
church—had joined us; and the next Sunday we 
had the picnic and his sermon on a height where 
the view was the Wisconsin river and its wooded 
bluffs. 

Monday came, and with it the wagon to bear five 
of us along the river-bank beneath the bluffs that 
sometimes pressed us close in heavy castle-cliffs, and 
sometimes broke away landward in green coves. 
Then out over the downs, where the rolling prairie 
was quilted miles wide with varied crops. <A great 
harvest scene! No Wisconsin farmers probably 
nore prosperous than these. And the roadsides all 
the way were aonderful with tangled flowers: what 
is more wonderful than roadsides! The Professor 
loaded us down with knowledge, and we came home 
seventy wild-flower-names the richer. At noon we 
chose our trees, and some farmer’s wife brought out 
the bread and milk; at night the little hotels fur- 
nisbed beds in rooms about as large as bushel bas- 
kets. And so by Thursday night we circled round 
to the Blue Mounds, the highest tip, save one, in all 
Wisconsin. ‘The far horizon, the crumpled stretch 
of-earth that lay within its.rim, and the bracing up- 
land air, made the best make-believe at mountains 
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that we have seen in all the prairie border-lands. 
‘The sun set for us there, and the stars rose over us, 
as we lay by the camp-fire, and at last,—at last, the 
sun rose again,—it was about four hours late that 
morning. But what if we didn’t sleep,—by that 
night under the stars our ride will be printed into 
memories for us. 

As we rode along towards home on Friday, we 
passed a big tree with a printed placard, and drew 
near to read: ‘* The Annual Unitarian Grove Meet- 
ing at Helena Valley on Saturday and Sunday ”,—so 
it said, and stated that the Editor was to give the 
‘‘Gospel for To-day”, the Professor was to tell 
about ‘True Radicalism”, and then the Scribe would 
offer ‘‘Cups of Cold Water”. It all came to pass, 
and more; for after the cold water the people proved 
strong enough to bear the Editor again. We held 
the meeting at the foot of a rocky crest; the great 
canvas from the hay-ricks became a Tabernacle for 
the day; ferns drooped and tall flowers glowed to 
make it beautiful; and at the open sides the meadow, 
the stream, the golden slopes and the hills beyond 
became church walls and frescoes. The teams drove 


up on Sunday till fifty or more were tethered among | 


the trees. ‘There must have been some three or four 
hundred persons present. ‘The little five-cent hymn 
hook from UNIty office proved just the thing,—and 
yet to make the just thing perfect, the hymns should 
have a five cent supplement to hold responsive read- 
ings and a dozen songs of the Liberal faith swinging 
in Moody and Sankey airs. The hundred hymn 
books were given away to the singers, besides the 
tracts in prose, of which the table was bared. Allto- 
gether a good seeding-day, one may hope. ‘This was 
the fifth meeting of the kind ‘‘the Joneses” have 
had there, and the largest yet. ‘That the better 


might be best, and the seed ripen to harvests and 


re-harvests, it was announced that about $600 had 
been subscribed already, and, if others cared to 
raise $400 more, alf would be invited the next sum- 
mer to attend the dedication of a little church there 
in the valley. So with that hope, which the next 
day or two grew far towards certainty, the meeting 
closed and the Editor’s vacation rounded out. A 
three-roomed church, to hold at minimum one hun- 
dred, and at maximum, by unfolding audience-room 
into the parlor, two hundred, with a kitchen-corner 
tucked in somewhere,—this cased in a form so sim- 
ply pretty that it will beautify the hills, not blot 
them with another stiff church-box,—and all for 
$1,000 or $1,200,—this is our problem for the archi- 
tects. It takes three breaths to write it out! But 
it can be somehow wrought out too, and all that can 
be will be. A thousand valleys are waiting for this 
type of churchlet to-day,—something homelike 
within, a.grace without, and buyable with very hum- 
ble means. Why not wrought out in Helena valley 
first and soon, that the loyal eyes of the old father, 
—father of the faith there and of the character in 
all the boys and girls,—may shine happy with his 
Welsh memory made real again? 

The next morning after the Grove Meeting, we 
gathered at the homestead door to bid good-by. 
The old man came slowly out. ‘‘ Well, father, I 
am going again.” ‘*Well, go, my son; go with 
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a heart. .We are all going step after step. There isa 

tender care over us, and as we go on, the road grows 

more and-more easy: at least that is my experience,” 
With that benediction we came home. 


THE STUDY SIDE OF RELIGION, 


Edward Everett Hale is chancellor of the Chau- 
tauqua University for,this year. On the 19th inst. 
he delivered the commencement address before 200 
of the class of 1,000 for 1885. ‘This Chautauqua 
work is phenomenal, with its classes of 800 in Japan, 
and its branches as far away as South Africa. Min- 
gling with much that is superficial, empirical and 
pretentious, tending to make upstarts in literature 
and science rather than deep thinking and slow 
working on long lines, there 1s much that is most 
commendable and encouraging. ‘Taking it all in all 
we regard this work as one of the most promising 
signs of the times. Educationally it signifies a wide 
spread appetite for culture. It is one of the many 
hints of the democratic tendency of learning, the in- 
sufficiency of the old time methods of college and 
university to give to the multitudes that outline 
acquaintance with the world of letters and the wealth 
of science which will make them appreciative readers 
and seers through life, giving them the discerning 
eye and the open mind. Religionsly the Caautanqua 
movement presents a stil] more encouraging outlook. 
It is a movement which had its rise in the heart of 
orthodoxy to search for wells of living water outside 
‘‘the cisterns of those Hebrew brains”, and many a 


_ soul grown weary and thirsty from traveling over the 


dry, parched ground of traditional theology, has found 
refreshment and strength in these ‘* Chautauqua 
Circles”, as'they have traveled however superficially 
the fields of literature, and have tasted the waters 
that have flowed from the wells of Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Tennyson and Emerson. Inevitably the mystic 
letters of the C. L. 8. C., in every community into 
which they have been introduced, have gathered 
some of the finer minds of that community into a 
circle broader than that represented by any one 
church in that community. They have broken down 
all the denominational barriers.on the evangelical 
side, and it has been hard to keep up a show of a line 
between the orthodox and the heterodox. Manya 
woman, too liberal to be welcome in the prayer meet- 
ing or class room, has become an indispensable mem- 
ber of the Chautauqua Circle. So rapidly has this 
broadening leaven of literature and science worked, 
that now we find the most Unitarian Edward Everett 
Hale chancellor of that which the most orthodox J. 
H. Vincent started for the purpose of strengthening 
the bulwarks of the evangelical Zion. Let the good 
work goon. ‘The triumphs of these circles ought to 
be an inspiration to our Unity Club workers, and 
persuade them that they deal with vitalizing ele- 
ments. They have had many advantages over the 
Chautauqua Circles. Less hampered by external regu- 
lations, they have done as a rule, we believe, much 
more thorough work than most of the C. L. 8. C. 
There have been no theological landmarks to warn 
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them off of attractive grounds; no anxious guar- 
dians of a creed to check the studies, lest they carry 
the student into the atmosphere of free thought. 
The Unity Clubs, as a rule, have gone to the best 


sources, studied poetry or scienceewith the best books | 


in hand,—the Master’s own words —rather than 
some unsatisfactory epitome compiled for hasty work, 
such as the Chautauqua text books too often repre- 
sent. ‘These are the weak things in their system. 
jut the Unity Clubs have missed one splendid ele- 
ment of inspiration which the C. L. 8. C. have 
secured, viz.: the esprit de corps, the unity of co- 
operation, the consciousness that wll are working to- 
gether upon one theme, drinking from one fountain. 
This is the inspiration of an army, the moving for- 
ward with the whole line. ‘The Unitarian’s jealousy 
for his individuality, which has made our Sunday- 
schools suspicious of the uniform lesson system and 
our churches slow to enter heartily into missionary 
co-operation the one with the other, has left the 
problem of what and how shall we study this year, 
to euch club to settle for itself. Is there not a better 
way, would there not be an added joy, if our twenty 
or more Unity Clubs this winter were all to concen- 
trate their studies on Browning or Emerson, with a 
section given to some of the ten great novels, or 
another perhaps to search for the ten great helpful 
poems in the English language. We clearly see the 
real sacrifice and disadvantages, particularly to the 
older clubs who have already traversed several fields 
of study, but would not the advantages more than 
balance the sacrifice. We would like to hear from 
the various Unity Club workers of the West. If any 
number would like to make such a beginning, 
Unity will be glad to help along. If four or five 
Unity Clubs this winter unite in a common course of 
study, they may grow to be the forty or fifty two 
years hence. Perhaps a more available field to try 
this co-operative study among our Unitarian 
churches is that offered by the study classes of the 
Women’s Conference, to which we call attention 
elsewhere. Why should not every church in the 
Western Conference have its fortnightly Woman’s 
Study Class following the same line of study, inter- 
changing experiences and inciting each other to 
better work? Our churches suffer for want of a con- 
scious fellowship; the enthusiasm of co-operation 
more than from any other one thing, perhaps. 
Much of this isolation is inevitable, arising from the 
pioneer character of our work and thought, but 
something can be done to counteract this chill of 
loneliness in ways so triumphantly demonstrated by 
the Chautauqua Circles. Indeed, under the lead of 
Chancellor Hale, the folds of the Chautauqua tent 
may be thrown so wide open that all our Unity Clubs 


may fall into the line. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD. 


It was a custom with the old scribes to clean their 
pens when they came to write the name of the Lord. 
And in old manuscripts (not the oldest) the words 
for Deity were writ in gold or purple, or both. They 
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ours when we draw nigh the thought of God— 
which shines shekinah-like in the holy of holies of 
human heart and mind. 


Out of the longing and the unsatisfied outgo- 
ings of man’s heart and mind comes our thought of 
God. Descartes wondered not that there should 
be an Infinite, but that we should have any thought 
about the Infinite. It seemsa marvel indeed. And 
yet not so great a marvel after all. For they tell us 
God is power, not ourselves, which makes for right- 
eousness. Now I hold that God is the power which 
is ourselves which makes fur holiness. And what 
wonder that this power kindles into a furnace heat 
the heart, rises to the brain, making us pronounce 
the incomprehensible word—Infinite and Absolute 
God? 

We speak of our conception of God. We are 
hardly correct; for I doubt if we have any real concep- 
tion of Him. What weakness, what littleness to all 
those things calied God or ideas of Him. Bring 
them into the presence of Universal Life, Light and 
Beauty and how they are dried up! How like dry 
sand grains in the palm of your hand are Zeus, Jeho- 
vah and the God Christ! I doubt, therefore, whether 
we should call this Thing which burns in heart and 
brain a conception. A conception or idea has some- 
thing of roundness to it. But is there one of us can 
describe the God-circle? Take as your blackboard 
the infinitely-spread heavens; take your burning Sirius 
as your chalk-point; take what you please as your 
radius. Now which one of us will step up and de- 
scribe the circle and call it God? Aye, more, every 
time we draw with our star points on the heavenly 
blackboard an arc of the divine circle, the light from 
above beats down upon it and scatters our arc points. 
We are told to try again. Thus it is that each new 
arc is always one of a larger circle. And though the 
arc is never in itself growing larger, yet with refer- 
ence to the circle it becomes ever smaller. It is on 
this account that I think we are demanding too 
much when we ask that we gather up the God-star- 
dust intoa fixed idea. There is enough of this star- 
dust in a nebulous state to make not only one beam- 
ing star, but millions of them. The God-idea is 
not one star, but a universe. {n the process of time 
the stars will burst into light. But in the mean- 
while there is no need that we patch heaven all over 
with small moons and miserable little asteroids and 
call these God. 


What there is of God for us, so far as the idea is 
concerned, arises from the altar of the heart. On 
this altar are human hopes, human longings and 
capacities, infinite foreshadowings and everlasting 
and silent prophecies. These are kindled into a 
flame by the divine breath, the incense arises to the 
brain, where it must take somewhat to itself the 
form of an idea. How confused the idea! Whata 
wonderful picture it would be if we could throw on 
the canvas the God-ideas of men,—the chip of the 
Caffir, the Trinity of the Church, the All is God of 
Spinoza. After all is not Jesus right: ‘‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God”? It is an 
emotion, a stirring of life in us. And as we know 
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ourselves we know God. And whether we define | 


Him or not, God is as real to us as our own lives. 
We ask not the outside world to give us God. He is 
in our lives. Under the form of an idea we speak of 


Him as the Infinite, Eternal, Absolute, the Trans- | and OUT-COMING revelations. We are to keep the 


cendent. Welland good. Yet the life of lives in | 


us would have us name him the Infinite of Infinites, 
Absolute of Absolutes, Eternal of Eternals, capping 


the Transcendent with the Transcendent, God of | 


God. And here we fail, for the air is so rare that 
the lungs are not filled. The wings of imagination 
droop, and we fall back upon the heart that feels 
what we cannot utter. 


We name after all only His shadows. But our 
heads are afflicted with a mania to give absolute 
definiteness to the large indefinite emotion. Our 
pulpits have each had a telescope pointed heaven- 
ward. But the little end was pointed to heaven, 
while men looked through the large end and saw a 
far-off God, seated on a little throne and in His little 
hand little thunderbolts he was to hurl at men ex- 


cept for the intercession of one greater than He in | 


love. We beheld a minimized God, sometime less 
than men, but never the equal in love of our 
mothers. Dread Presence, forgive our folly! 

If Unitarian preaching has done nothing more 
and never does anything more, it has done well in 
giving indefiniteness to the God-idea. Read Jesus, 
and his thought of God is in scraps—his word Father 
being a scrap. Read so-called Moses, and his God 
is the great indefinite, ‘‘lamthatIl am.” Nodoubt 
about the fact—that is so deeply rooted in our be- 
ing, but wonderful doubt about what and how to 
name Him! Call it it, with a small i, and thou art 
not wrong. Call it It with a large I and thou art 
right. Callit He, and right again ; She, again right. 
Go on; for you do wrong to stop. Go on—God, 
Father, Heart, Joy, Peace, Love, Goodness, That, 
This, These, Those, Hights, Depths, Eternities, Per- 
son, Persons, Unities, Trinities, Multiplicities. We 
do well so to name His Shadows, 

Again, we have read of spots on the sun. I have 
also heard of ideas and definitions of God which 
had spots on them. ‘The telescopes of theologians 
reveal blotches which mar the Brightness of His 
presence. ‘The spots are on the telescopes in this 
latter case. Any idea of Deity is at best only an ap- 
proach to the truth. But any thought of God 
which casts the faintest shadow on our sense of right, 
any idea for which we have to make the very slight- 
est apology on moral grounds, is at once to be set 
aside. ‘The ideal idea,—the perfect thought of God, 
which we never dream of expressing, casts no shad- 
ow, deflects not the ray of reason the one-millionth 
part of a degree. Hence the need of great elasticity 
in our definitions of Diety. Emerson says there is 
a statement of religion possible which makes all 
sceptism absurd. Perhaps an idea of God or state- 
ment of that idea is possible which makes all atheism 
impossible. But it must be an all-inclusive idea, 
taking in all personality and impersonality, agnosti- 
cism, pantheism and the truth in atheism. And if 
we cannot now put ourselves in possession of the 
idea, if we have not gone deep enough into our own 
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lives to find the idea, for it is there, let us learn the 
lesson God would teach us. 

‘Learn to labor and to wait.”’ We are to put 
ourselves into a receptive mood, waiting the new 


windows of our being open to the Eastern skies 
within us. And whatsoever definition we may see 
fit to make of our thought of God it is to be one 
with a million opened windows that into them may 
stream the light from science, art, literature, me- 
chanics, from North and South, East and West. 

This sureness of the fact of God; this openness 
of any thought we may have about Him, and this 
indefiniteness of the most perfect definition of His 
Being, make religion real and give great meaning to 
the thought, ‘‘ Nearer my God to thee.” God's 
perfections and our thought about God, like the 
sides of the parabola, are continually approaching 
each other, but will never meet. What a prayer, an 
everlasting prayer, is this growth in the knowledge 
of God, this yearning to know and partake of God’s 
Perfections! It makes every other prayer real, 
from the burden of a sigh, the falling of a tear, to 
the seraphic joy of Jesus when he said, ‘‘ I and the 
Father are one.” 

Let us sum up: Ist, one thought of God arises 
from within us,—God expresses himself to us in our 
emotions ; after which we have an ideaof him. 2d, 
our idea must ever remain very indefinite. 3d, this 
indefiniteness is due to the fact that the idea is one 
in motion,—one in the process of development 
towards perfection. If one word can give the 
thought, it is this, God is not at the end of any syllo- 
gism, not the outcome of any science. He is 
the Alpha and Omega of our own lives. Back 
to Jesus; Blessed are the pure in heart; for they 
shall see God. Here is the root, the blossoming 
flower is in the future. - Such are the thoughts come 
to me when the shadows of Deity fall in benedictioas 
on my soul. A. W. 
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A VACATION EXPERIENCE, 


I have been practicing that waning habit of 
church-going for several weeks, and I want to tell 
how it seems. It is a delightful change. I wonder 
how it can be a burden to anyone; and I have heard 
nothing but orthodoxy, either. ‘To be sure, I have 
heard, for the chief part, celebrities, among them 
three Baptists,—last Sunday, President Robinson, of 
Brown University—a splendid specimen of a finished 
speaker, and a clear, sound thinker. Not a note or 
written word. Perfectly at home, simple, no attempt 
at oratory. It was easy listening. He _ believed 
every word he said, and, taking his premises, he was 
logical and convincing. He is very liberal, and spoke 
truths rarely heard in an orthodox pulpit. Systems 
of belief, creeds, he tore to tatters, urged charity to- 
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ward liberal thinkers, gave to the natural and to sci- 


ence high seats in the courts of religion, and made | 
bigots, if any present, hide their heads. Evangelical, 


indeed, but about what Channing was when he died, 
not by any means what he would have been to-day. 
A full house, too, these hot days, morning and eve- 
ning, and people from all the churches present. It 
was an orthodox Congregational church, and the 
pastor on vacation. I had not seen or heard him for 
just a quarter of a century. He has lost some of his 
fire, but has gained in freedom and breadth of 
thought. He was one of the very first who came 
out and declared that evolution was nothing to fear. 
If he were not atop of most evangelicals he would 


long ago have been put out of the synagogue for | 
“ness. 
of soul faculties—the right attitude of man toward 


heresy. The same is true of Doctor McCosh. Great 
ness sends tremor into the hearts of heresy hunters. 
A great man can afford to be true and to dare. Then 
another preacher I heard with great interest, Doctor 
Klder, of New York city. 
twenty-five years ago, while with him in college. 


_ and right character. 


Him, too, I had last seen | 
| phorical term. 


What a change, physically, and what a grand speaker | 


he is, and liberal, too. His sermon was eminently 
practical, and stuck into one deeply, if guilty of 
hypocriey or of meanness. The Rev. Oren P. Gifford, 
of Boston, was very easy, sensible, clear, full of illus- 
trations, homely and pertinent, mostly from the 
daily experience of men. How thoroughly these 
three men believe their doctrine: how absolute is 
their faith in Christ as the savior of men, and the 
only way of happiness beyond. What power it gives 
one thus to believe! The narrow theoogy wins; 
bigotry means success; liberty lags; broadguage 
means slow progress ; freedom antagonizes speed. 

I see why orthodoxy is popular with the masses. 
[t is definite, logical, earnest, takes on the look of 
great sincerity, faith in God, and interest in the 
eternal welfare of the people. Nothing namby- 
pamby there. ‘These churches are in dead earnest. 
They mean soul-saving for eternity, at least ; and 
their hearers dare not believe anything but the gos- 
pel as interpreted by cast-iron orthodoxy: Jesus as 
God, miracles, an endless hell for the unrepentant, a 
glorious heaven for the believer, the resurrection of 
the body, and acquiescence of the righteous, in the 
damnation of the wicked. Ah, me, how they sang 
‘* Alas, and did my savior bleed”, ‘‘A charge to 
keep I have”, and all those tear-starting appeals in 
song. I, too, used to sing in the same way. I sang 
then and sinned. The church every time was full, 
and the service went on with a ring and a jingle; 
one or two collections taken up at each morning 
meeting, the sermons averaging forty-two minutes 
— one, the poorest of the lot, was forty-nine minutes. 
O, my Methodist brother, how little you said in all 
that time ; yet I listened well and was a good chan- 
nel, not receptacle, for it all, and blushed for the 
nineteenth century. What a pity, a fine church, a 
fine speaker, well dressed people, but a musty 


theology, absolute husks, a shame to man, a slander 
on God. 


Now don’t misunderstand me. I am glad it is so. 
Religion, as we view it, is not to save men from a 
future perdition through faith in Jesus Christ. It is 


not getting men out of a state of sin and condemnation 
by faith in the atonement of Christ. It is not a set 
of doctrines or dogmas, nor is it faith in an anthro- 
pomorphic God, or a deific Christ, nor beiief in per- 
dition or heaven. Religion is not a scheme of salva- 
tion originated after man’s supposed fall, to raise 
him to hope and heaven.. We may say truly that 
there is a truth in all the terms used by the church 
to denote repentance, faith, justification, regenera- 
tion, and the like. Religion is a piece of nature. 
It is a part of human nature. It is right conduct 
It is education. It is man- 
hood, nobility, the rounded, rich life. A religious 
man is a man, educated on all sides, developed finely 
in all that constitutes culture, character, righteous- 
Religion means goodness,—the development 


his fellow-beings, and the universe, including God. 

It is a libel on God and nature to say that religion 
is to save the soul from hell. Salvation is a meta- 
What is the world’s great need? 
To save his soul? He 
He needs to be 


What is man’s great need? 
needs, first of all, a soul to save. 


_ educated into a high. great, glorious creature—then 


cannot be dignified by the name of religion. 


he is saved. When I hear ministers say so many 
souls have been saved in this revival, or that prayer- 
meeting, I am tempted to break out in wrath. Call 
a soul saved that is yet ignorant, gross, besotted, 
and lacking in all the qualities of a gentleman ora 
lady? His rising in meeting and confessing his 
sins through the fever-heat of emotion, unchecked 
by reason, is no sort of a salvation. All the change 
one gets by this kind of wild impulsive movement 
Call- 
ing it such, a miraculous change, the Holy Spirit 
coming down in the heart to work a miracle, be- 
cause excited men and women have screamed in 
God’s ears to do it, isan abomination. Salvation is 
education. It is knowledge of life, and of self. It 
is learning to do without exterior help. It is being 
one’s own savior, by becoming perfect. Everything 
that helps us is a savior. 

Let our churches Je empty; let 1t be an impossible 
thing to get up a revival among us, or to draw the 
crowds because we fail to touch people’s fears, or 
their selfish desire to save theirownsouls. What mean 
they by souls? Man is a soul. We do not have 
souls to save or be lost. We are souls, and our bus- 
iness is to educate ourselves and others into some- 
thing beautiful, divine, and become worth saving, 
then we are already saved. I shall go back to my 
church after vacation, with new courage and hope, 
and satisfaction and contentment, that our gospel is 
not that of the popular churches; that it is not to 
work on the human soul to get up excited feeling, 
or to persuade men to believe in Jesus, or to confess 
sins, or to be baptized; but to inspire them /o live 
nobler lives, to seek truer ideals of character, to 
grow in all the virtues’ and graces of manhood and 
womanhood; and besides that, and more than that, 
to consecrate themselves to altruistic work in help- 
ing humanity up out of its evils, its weaknesses and 
its sins, into something grander and diviner. 


A. Jupson RICH. 
Fatt Rrver, Mass, 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes from New England: 
‘*Start Unitarianism in the West on no compromise. 
It means education, a long process. We must begin 
with people of sense. Oh yes,—we need warmth, 
but we must have something to warm 


- if we heat | 


ignorance it will foam and froth, if we heat know- | 


ledge and sense it will beasplendid force. Hitch it to 
humanity and we shall have done our true work.” 
We accept the charge of our correspondent, but 
would guard our readers against a misapprehension 
which his words may seem toconvey. *‘ Education and 
sense” are both sources and products of warmth. 
There is heart in every effort of the head to mike 
the world wiser and better; and zeal whose root 


reaches somewhere into fire is exemplified in the | 


patience of the school teacher more divinely than in 
the blazing fervor of the revivalist. The 


‘fcold | 


Channing” had a white heat at the heart with much | 


greater fusing power than the flaming fire of the 
Salvation Army. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY NOTEs.—The societies 
begin, in October, to publish a monthly Record. 
Besides being a bulletin of their activities and under- 
takings, each number will cuntaina lecture. What- 
ever Salter or Adler writes and thinks well enough 
of to print, is apt to hold stirring passages for soul 
and conscience, especially when it contains the white- 
ness of their affirmations, and not the greyness of 
their negations. 
for their denial seems to spend itself more on other 
people’s names for thought than on the thought 
itself. 
price, $2 a year. A specimen copy, issued in June, 
will probably be sent free to anyone addressing Albert | 


The fecord will be worth its subscription | 


Kohn, 347, W. 15th street, New York city.——A , live in great cities and the prohibitory law carries 
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volume of Mr. Salter’s Uhieies lectures has been 
translated into German, and published in Leipsic 
under the title, ‘‘ Die Religion der Moral.” ‘The 
prophet finds honor tirst in the far country. This 
one yet will in his own. The new society in Phila- 
delphia has invited Mr. 8. B. Weston to be its leader, 

and adopted a statement of principles. Few baby 
churches would be so brave as to incorporate in their 
constitution a provision that at least one-fourth of 
their entire income shall be appropriated to philan- 
thropic work, though probably weg | a rich church 
exceeds this proportion. In the New York society 
we note that ‘‘the children of the Workingmen’s 
School will be sent to Sea Cliff in sections during 
the month of August, for a short stay in the country. 
Kach section will remain two weeks.” Like the 
children connected with Heber Newton’s Episcopal-. 
ian Mission Sunday-schools, why should not every 
well-to-do city church make this * ‘country week ” 
work a regular bit of its church life >——The society 
is pushing its tenement house plans toward reality. 

The site-for a block of four model houses is selected 
in a quarter of the city where the need is greatest. 

The plan aims not to reduce the usual rents, but to 
supply better accommodations for the rent.. Divi- 
dends are limited to 4 per cent., while a net income 
of 7 per cent. is expected, leaving nearly half assurplus 
to protect stockholders through hard times, to benefit 
the tenants in new ways, and to build new houses. 

——Q. B. Frothingham writes to one of the lectur- 
ers: ‘* Since leaving the profession, I have been more 
and more convinced that the era of transcendental- 
ism is passed, and that the social epoch has arrived. 

The next step, in my judgment, will be the reorgani- 
zation of society under the action of purely ethical 
principles, of which Mr. Adler is the leading expos- 
itor. If I had the energy and courage of a few years 
ago, I should throw myself into this movement. ” 


A VENERABLE correspondent from Kansas thus 
bears testimony to the efficiency of the prohibitory 
law in that state: ‘‘1I have lived in the state for 
thirty years and the change for the better since the 
passage of the law is simply marvelous. Granted 
that intoxicants can be procured in two or three of 
our largest cities, is that any reason why whisky 
should be sold in the hundreds of cities, villages 
and hamlets in this large state? If prohibition does 
not prohibit, why is it that in Kansas City the rum 
holes are all arranged on the Missouri side of the 
line? The saloonist has a motive in preaching that 
theie isas much whisky drunk here now as in former 
times, but it astonishes me that so-called Christians 
and religious papers are so ready to echo the cry 
before giving the matter the careful attention that 
it deserves.” Our correspondent suggests the central 
truth in this matter. In large cities the crime of 
drunkenness, like other great crimes, will flourish in 
defiance to all moral and legal restrictions, and by 
virtue of their closer organization and by the help of 
the newspaper, whose chief business seems to be the 
bearing of testimony to the crimes of men. The 
statistics of inebriety are easily compiled in such 
centers, but the bulk of American citizens do not 
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salutary protection to the majority of the people of 
Kansas and Iowa even though liquors be readily ob- 
tained in thirty of the leading towns and cities in 
each state. 


THE Country Werk is a plan for sending poor 
and deserving children for a vacation of a week or 
fortnight to pleasant homesin thecountry. In some 
cases the children are received as guests—a group of 
i dozen or twenty going together to a town. In 
other cases the right couple is found—a mother and 
i father heart—and the board is paid, relays of chil- 
dren coming and going in succession. In still other 
cases a country home is maintained outright by some 
rich city church or circle. Here is the way this 
flower of charity, as tended by the Young Men’s 
Christian Union, has grown in Boston: 
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New York, Philadelphia and other cities have, in 
various forms, the ‘‘ Country Week ”: could not the 
Atheneum or some of our great churches here, plant 
it next year in Chicago? G. 


WE take pleasure in calling attention to the pros- 
pectus of a new monthly published in our announce- 
ment column. ‘The title, Lend a Hand, and the 
name of Edward Everett Hale as editor-in-chief, tell 
the whole story. ‘The fact that the new problems in 
charity and social reform are pushing themselves so 
vigorously as to demand an organ and to command 
the service of such an editor is a hopeful sign of the 
times. The best impulses of the age are tending 
strongly to humanitarianism and the most vital in- 
terest in every church is ethical. The battle of the 
creeds is on the wane and the interest in dogma is 
declining fast. The next twenty years will notice 
not so much a re-arrangement of doctrine as a strong 
ethical movement inside of all the churches that will 
result in leaving behind like empty shells many of 
the dogmatic statements so carefully elaborated. 
Many of the things that heretofore have been con- 
sidered primary will be found to be secondary; and 
religion will be found to be not the less but the more 
religious when it climbs the ladder of the good to 
tho:e heights whereon God becomes a present and 
palpable verity. We gladly lend our hand to this 
hew missionary of practical righteousness. 


Two new courses of Sunday-school Lessons are 
announced by our Boston 8. 8S. Society, both ar- 
ranged on the one-topic plan,and both having ‘‘Jesus ” 
for subject. The one carefully prepared by the 
secretary as ¢he course for the winter is upon ‘‘ the 
ethical and religious teachings of Jesus’s discourses 
and parables”, and will come out in little quarterlies, 
each containing ten lessons and costing ten cents— 
In quantities, cheaper. No.1 is ready. The other, 
prepared by 8S. H. Winkley, is a book of incisive 
questions, ** Questions concerning the Son of Man.” 
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a cost of $126.84. 
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‘The society has also secured the reprinting of O. B. 
Frothingham’s ‘‘Stories from the Lips of the Teacher”, 
long known as a-classic of its kind. The Society’s 
address is 7, ‘Tremont Place, Boston. A list of its 
best manuals and of our Western 8. 8S. manuals will 
be found upon another page. A few years ago our 
schools suffered from an embarrassment of poverty 
in lessons; to-day, for the older classes at least, it is 
almost an embarrassment of riches. By the oldes¢ 
classes let not Mr. Dole’s ‘‘ Citizen and Neighbor” 
be overlooked. 


THE annual report of the Austin Industrial School, 
located at Knoxville, Tenn., for 1884~’85, is before 
us, and presents most interesting suggestions. ‘This 
school is designed for the training of colored chil- 
dren. It shows a carpenter shop that has made one 
hundred and fourteen packing boxes, two thousand 
six hundred and six rulers for city schools, four black- 
boards, ninety-four sleds, one hundred and five pic- 
ture frames, and a great number of other articles, such 
as boot-jacks, hatchet-handles and clothes-horses, at 
It has maintained a sewing school 
that has made three hundred and twenty-nine gar- 
ments, and sold two hundred and eighty-four, at a cost 
for the vear of $95.95. It has had a cooking school in 
which one hundred and sixty-five loaves of bread, 
besides cakes, rolls and other pastry, have been made 
at a cost of $24. Is not here something to set the 
school boards in our northern cities to thinking? 
Perhaps if our boasted public school system were to 
try to give the favored children of our cities as wise a 
foundation for future culture as Miss Austin does 
to the freedmen’s children at Knoxville, we should 
hear less complaint and have to note fewer disap- 
pointments among the rising boys and girls. ‘The 
totul expense of running this school of 384 boys and 
girls for a year was $2,398.34, over $600 of this being 
paid for building. ‘To support this good work, Miss 
Austin has received $700, from friends in Boston 
alone, and but $40 from friends in Chicago, although 
Miss Austin is a Chicago woman. B'essed is the out- 
ward look that is given to so many of Boston’s men 
and women. Let all the nation study the breadth of 
the philanthropic spirit that pervades the moral 
capital of America, and profit thereby. Blessed is 
the purse that is broad as well as deep. Send for 
copies of this report, to Miss Emily L. Austin, 88, 
Patton street, Knoxville, Tenn. 


| Avbtnay Tower, Blanche Willis Howard’s latest 
novel, is a delightful book, with all the gracefulness 
of ‘fone summer’’, and much of the strength of 
~@Guenn”. The scene is laid at a villa near Paris 
during the war of 1870-71, the. hero and heroine 
being respectively a German officer and a French 
countess, who work out their own manifest destiny 
regardless of the fortune of war. ‘These two are on 
the whole the least satisfactory personages in the 
novel, for the slight veil of complexity and mysti- 
—cism which the author has seen fit to throw around 
them contrasts somewhat unpleasantly with the ex- 
| quisite clearness and symmetry of every minor 
_ character, from the grim old German general to the 
| discreetly coquettish tay a, rma (Boston: ‘Tick- 
| nor & Co.; Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co., $1.50.) 
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The Subscription price of UNITY is $1.50 per | 


annum, payable in advance. 


Single copies 5 
cents. 


| 


“TIT would not waste money on cathedral 
piles: put utility before ornament in building 
the church, at least; practice economy till the 
millennium comes. ‘I hope in every case you 
get your hat back!” 


From Tacoma, W. T., to Saco, Me., isa 
great stretch of country, but our little 


The date on the address label indicates the 'Unrry call reaches from one to the other, 


time to which the subscription is paid. 


| 


and this little Unriry venture in the direc- 


Remittances are acknowledged by chang- | tion of a reform in the use of brick and 


ing this date. No written receipts are sent 
unless requested. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expi- 


ration of their subscriptions and send in their | 


renewal without waiting fora bill. 
discontinued without an express order and 
payment of all arrearages. 


H. Ke 
Contracts for Advertising in UNITY can be 
made by applying to Edwin Alden & Bro., 
Fifth and Vine streets, Cincinnati, or 140 Nas- 
sau street, New York City. Rate per line 8 
cents. Electrotypes must be on metal. 
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UNITY FUND. 
BULLDING OF ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
CHICAGO, 

After his fortnight in the woods the 
senior editor has returned to his postal con- 
nection, and to find in his accumulated 
mail evidence not only of the good will 
of many of the Unity readers, but of a 
wide-spread interest in the architectural 
problems raised by the proposed plan for 
All Souls Church of this city. These prob- 
lems of the architect become problems of 
morals and religion to our readers, because 
they are so intimately related with the 
prosperity and welfare of the church, 
which, in the future, as in the past, must 
hold its superlative place as an inspirer of 
the best life of the community. An active 
worker and organizer in the charity field of 
one of our great western cities, writes : 

“IT see the opportunity for the precise work 


FOR THE 


No paper | 


| building, and wish 
Make checks payable to the order of Charles 
rr. 


shingle, as adjuncts of the religious life, 
meets response from West to East, in the 
hearts of at least a few friends. The Maine 
brother says : 

‘*] most heartily believe in réform in church 


your sermon could be 
reac' ed from every pulpitintheland. Lhave 


long regretted that so much money is rendered 


unavailable for humanity's great needs, by sink- 
ing itin massive and expensive buildings which 
require all the money that can be spared from 
the people to meet running expenses. It’s not 
right nor sensible, and consequently can- 
not betrue religion. 
churches cannot be more utilized during the 
week! What pleasant reading-rooms our ves- 
tries would make were they kept open day 
and evening, and people in general encouraged 
to spend their spare moments in them, reading, 
looking at pictures, or even playing innocent 
games. And again, most of our denominations 
have but one regular service a day. Why 
should not one church sometimes serve two 
societies, lessening the expense to each’ In 
most towns there is sufficient coal burnt in the 
churches on a winter's Sunday for the sake of 


afew hours’ use, to furnish heat to all the poor 


called 


of the place during the week. When the Mas- 
ter’s injunction, *‘ Feed my lambs’, is realized 
to be the more acceptable worship of God, it 
will seem wrong to put so much money is so- 
‘elegant’ churches. When men give 


their lives to earn thei living, and think as 


i 


much of others’ welfare as their own, they will 


heed less expensive monuments to keep them 


| 


of our church ina large city as never was re- | 


vealed to me before in this church-home of 
yours. 
our Unity Club, to realize a place where the 
waifs and strays, the lost sheep from other 
foids, who were yet not goats by any means, 
might come and feel at home, and thus be 


We tried hard here forawhile. through | A , : 
i, early a date asqpossible. The bids are all in, 


brought into wholesome and cheery relations | 
to a church, not a mere house of devotion, nor | 
yeta place of mere intellectual and moral cult- | 
ure: butalitheseand more than these—a social | 


lace, a home of the spirit—* All Souls Church’ 
its itexactly. Wetried it and we failed, and 


apart of our failure was due tothe building month’s time in which to raise the remain- 


we bad and have. This building of yours will 
be a churchin more than one way. May you 
have it soon, and may there be life left for you 
to put it to the uses planned.”’ 

A Cornell professor, making some valu- 
able practical suggestions as to details, 
writes : 

“The big tower or high spire, absorbing haif 
the weight and cost of the building, in its vain 


in remembrance, and like Mrs. Wendell Philips, 
will discourage and refuse such memorials.” 
Unity does not propose to importune its 
readers concerning this building fund, buf 
it may be permitted to hint that it is hoped 
that whatever good intentions there may 
be expressed, will be precipitated on to 
paper and through the post-office at as 


and they show that now the building can be 
realized for $10,000, unfurnished, but the 
contractors will not keep their bids open 
long, and we do not want to let any con- 
tracts until the $10,000 is provided. Most 
of the contractors promise to wait until the 


first of October. This gives the pastor one 


oe 


ing $5,000. If those who mean to help 
will signify their intention soon, they will 
lessen the strain and increase the success of 
this wo k. Meanwhile the stream of help- 


fulness continues as follows: 


— — 


endeavor to reach the heavens, is fit only fora | 


temple of * other worldly’ religion; but not so, 
I think, with @ small, steady flame. as of a 


candle, typifying the aspirations wherein our) 


religion of humanity culminates. 
the symbolism, | remember that the unseen 
warmth of a little flame may extent far above 
whai is visible.” 

A sister much interested in our work and 
practically related to our missionary cause, 
writes from Kansas: 


new departure. I trust there is a future for 
Unitarianism, but I[ am convinced it must 
come by increasing our zeal for humanity, and 
not by selfishly and coldly contenting ourselves 
with an hour’s worship on Sunday.” 


From Washington Territory comes the 
ood will, accompanied with subscription. 
The brother writes : 


As part of | 


AM T PAID OR 


NAME. ADDRESS. SUBSCRIBED. 
Amount received up to August 25: 
Previously acknowledged...... ..... $4,425 52 
“A Pree ciccae SLs {hn bon dake se $ 48 
Rev. C. F. Dole...Jamaica Plain, Mass... * 00 
Geo. H. Greer....Tacoma, W.T....... 1 00 
Henry Druse..... " ¥3 1 00 
W. J. Thompson.. se ™ 1 00 
Danl.L. Chandler.Ogden, Kas ...... 2 00 
Alexander Kerr..Madison, Wis 10 00 
Rev. J.T. Sunder- 
SE... :: ALi ee oe 24 00 
FD eRe eee Cambridge, Mass..... 1 00 
A. H. Wimbish.. 


ee 


..St. Paul, Minn....... 25, 00 


Channing Mem'rial 
“We are much interested in your church | 
movement, because we heartily believe in your 


Church, per Rev. 
C. W. Wendte...Newport, R.I.. 
, CPICAGO FUND. 
Mrs. M. H. Perkins...All Souls Church 
Dwight H. Perkins... “ ” 
Joseph eceediig ty of the Mes- 
siah. .. 


279 13 
5 00 
5 00 
10 00 
ORGS ats ay edasesere exci ae Se 
* Subscriptions not accompanied by cash. 


HAY-FEVER. 


How it may be Contracted. 


—— 


What a pity that our) 


' 


Some interesting experiments, etc., given 
by Dr. Walker of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hay-Fever is a catarrhal affection of the 
mucous membrane or lining of the eyes, 
nose, mouth, pharynx, larynx and bronchi, 
attended with more or less dyspnoea, cough- 
ing, sneezing, etc. It is induced by the 
action of the pollen of various plants, chiefly 
of the graminace, and its severity varies 
according to the amount of pollen in the 
air and certain atmospheric conditions. 
This pollen has been applied to the mucous 
membrane of the (1) nares, (2) larynx, 
trachea and bronchial tubes (by inhalation), 
(3) conjunctiva, (4) tongue, lips and fances. 
and in all of these cases symptoms of Hay- 
Fever were produced. Some persons are 
not susceptible to its effects, while others 
are very sensitive to the influence. 

Mr. C. H. Blackley, one of the best 
Eurepean authorities, collected 880 pollen 
grains on a square centimeter (thirty-nine 
hundreths of an inch) of glass in one day. 
These grains are inhaled in breathing, thus 
reaching all the parts permeated by air in 
the act of inspiration. Their action seems 
to depend on the pollen-sac absorbing 
moisture from the contiguous mucous 
membrane and bursting; the minute gran- 
ules it contains are thrust out and produce 
irritation. 


The general plan or treatment is to give 
tone and allay irritability. Itis reasonable. 
that if a remedy can be found which will 
destroy the vitality of the pollen grain 
without injury to the mucous membrane, 
and at the same time give tone to the 
weakened parts and relief to the irritation, 
speedy and permanent benefit would be 
secured. Fortunately such remedies exist, 
which will be readily recognized _by every 
well read physician. The difficulty has 
been to reach all the parts involved. The 
spray and the inhaler have been used with 
good results as far as available, but the 
application can be only partial, as every 
anatomist knows. 

The AIR Medicator and Injector, a simple, 
inexpensive instrument, manufactured by 
The Medicated Air Remedy Co., 36 Arcade, 
Cincinnati, O., meets this great necessity, 
as by its use the air is medicated and 
pumped or forced into contact with every 
diseased point. Medicated Air, only, is 
carried into the head. 


By this method, not only are the distress- 
ing symptoms relieved, but the poison itself 
is neutralized and destroyed, thus restoring 
the diseased membranes to their normal 
healthy condition. This instrument, judi- 
ciously used with proper medicines, allows 
the business man to continue his business 
at home, with less expense, less discomfort 
and less anxiety than on long uncomfort- 
able journeys to mountainous regions. 


gee arte HILL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Prepares for College. Science, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Established 
in 1869. JAS. C. PARSONS, Principal. 


UNITY. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN’S 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


At the annual meeting of our conference at St. 
Louis, last May, it was decided, in arranging the work 
for the coming year, to give prominence to plans 
for the promotion of religious study. Such study 
will produce more thorough religious convictions, 
and by stimulating the growth of our spiritual natures, 
will insure vital activity in our organization. 

We trust that all who have been connected with 
us in the past will continue that connection in the 
future. ‘This is a work in which all thoughtful lib- 
eral women may engage, and those who have never 
been associated with our: churches, those living iso- 
lated from kindred thinkers, are especiaily invited 
to join our conference, to unite with us in studying 
the principles of our faith, and in ‘‘comprehending its 
meaning, its beauty, and its application to the needs 
of to-day”. 

In various places in the west auxiliary associations 
have already been formed. ‘These have been holding 
monthly meetings, at which a designated topic has 
been presented by the leader, and ‘discussed by the 
members generally. ‘The universal testimony of 
those in attendance is that the meetings are delightful 
as well as profitable, and one object of this appeal 13 
to encourage others to tuke the steps requisite to se- 
cure such pleasure for themselves. Even in places 
where there are too few liberal women to form an as- 
sociation, let individuals join our conference anil 
pursue the studies in which we are engaged, thereby 
securing the satisfaction of companionship in their 
efforts. 

The committee appointed to take in charge the 
preparation, issuing and distribution of programs 
for religious study classes will soon publish the 
result of their efforts in pamphlet form. Their 
report will include lists of books desirable as refer- 
ences to the various topics, and also several programs 
already used by the auxiliary associations. This 
report will be sent to all members of the conference 
for the current year. 

The able address by Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland 
upon religious study classes, delivered at our last 
annual meeting, will soon be published. I[tisavalu- 
able introduction to the special work we are under- 
taking. 

For the benefit of those unacquainted with our 
organization it may be well to state that the par- 
ticular object of the conference is the advancement 
of freedom, fellowship and character in religion. 
Life membership may be acquired by paying $10 
into the treasury of the conference, and annual 
membership by the payment of $1. ‘The treasurer 
is Mrs. J. C. Hilton, 135, Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

We trust that the interest in religious culture t may 
increase, and that all the liberal women of the west 
will unite with us in striving to understand our 
reasonable religion, to secure its more intelligent 
acceptance in our homes, and to establish a firmer 
foundation for our churches. 


Mrs. E. A. WEstT, 
President of the Women’s Western Unitarian Conference. 
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LEND A HAND. 


A Monthly Magazine of practical philan- 
thropy. Ediged by EDWARD Everett HALE, 
ISABELLA C. DAVIS and SUSAN HALE. 


LEND A HAND is devoted tothe consid- 
eration of measures for the suppression of 
pauperism, the relief of poverty, the dimin- 
ution of disease and crime, and, in general, the 
elevation of Society. 


LEND A HAND hopes to be a Record 
of Progress, giving to public-spirited peo- 
ple in every part of the country, full advices 
of the successes obtained in other parts. 


LEND A HAND will contain careful ab- 
stracts vf the important reports and other 
documents of the State Institutions, and of our 
best private charitable organizations. It will 
give such accounts of work in Europe on the 
sume lines as may be of value here. It will dis- 
cuss,—within reasonable limits.—new plans. 
But it is devoted to description of what has 
succeeded rather than to projects which are un- 
certain. The editors are assured o! the coip- 
eration of writers of distinction specially in- 
terested in the more important charity organ- 
izations. Special attention will be given to the 
work of the Wadsworth Club and Look Up 
Legions, the Charity Organizations, the Na- 
tional Temperance League, and the Indian 
Associations. 

LEND A HAND will be 
monthly by the GOOD CHEER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Greenfield, Mass. It will contain 
on an average, 64 pages monthly, octavo form, 
handsomely printed on fine paper. The first 
number will appear in October. It will con- 
tain the first number of a seriai story by Epb- 
WARD EVERETT HALE, to be called 


“MY FRIEND, THE BOSS.”’ 


Every person who wishes to ‘‘ LEND A 
HAND ” is requested to subscribe. 


Price, $2.00 per year. Address all orders to 


LEND A HAND, 


No. 3, Hamilton Place, Room 10, 
Boston, MASS. 


THE INDEX. 


ublished 


Radical Journal which discusses live issues, and 
treats every subject with directness and fear- 
less independence, from the modern liberal point of 
view. 


EDITORS: 


W.J. POTTER. - B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


Among the contributors are: Felix Adler, T. W. 
Higginson, D. A. Wasson, John W. Chadwick, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Moncure D. Conway, 
George Jacob Holyoake, C.D B. Mills, W. D. Gun- 
ning, F. E. Abbott, F. M. Holland, Felix L. Oswald. 
—— Cc. Adams, 'W. Sloane Kennedy and Hudson 

‘uttle 

The Index is a paper for those who want a first- 
class radical Free-thought Journal that is abreast 
of the times; that criticises theories and systems 
boldly, yet endeavors to bring out whatever is good 
and true in them all; that advocates the total sepa- 
ration of Chmrch and State, and equal and exact 
justice for all, irrespective of religious beliefs; that 
aims to foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose in society and in the individual; to substi- 
tute catholicity for bigotry, humanitarianism for 
sectarianism, rational religious thought for dogma- 
tism and ecclesiasticism, and to make the welfare of 
humanity here and now the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


Terms: $3,00 per year. Specimen copies sent 
free. Address, and make all orders and drafts pay- 
able to 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 


44 Boylston S*., 
Boston, Mass. 


HICAGO PRICES 2% .€20%$ 


Cr ‘rcent. less than those prevailing in other West- 
erntowns. You can save the difference in price 
on allnew and standard books, by ordering direct 
from us. Send postal for free catalogues. The 
Colegrove Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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Tl he American Male Choir. r. 


A Collection of Sacred and Secular Music, 
for Male Chorus and Quartet Choirs, 
Clubs, Colleges and Singing oy ek ; 
consisting of Quartets, Gospel ~ange 
Anthems, Chants, Glees, Songs and 
triotic Pieces. 


By J. H. TENNEY, a composer who has had 
great success in this style, his music forming 
un attractive feature in many very popular 
books. 

160 Jarge octavo pages, 106 pieces. 

containing Male Quartets will find the book a 
a “asure. and all social singing circ les will fina 
in it Sacred and Secular music to their taste. 
Price in Boards $1, or $9 per dozen. Paper 80 cts 
WAR () ( The extraordinary revival 

S N » Of military and patriotic 
feeling typified py the increase and energy ot 
(irand Army organizations, has brought this 
collection into very great favor. It contains 
Songs for the Camp Fire and the Marcn, Memo- 
rial Songs, and in fact the choicest of ‘all that 
(‘without bitterness) awaken memories of the 
yreat war. Every family should have a copy. 
(‘horuses are for Male Voices, and there is un 
uccompaniment for Piano or Organ. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


LF ONG The greatest 
, of the kind. A larg: 


number of merry students’ songs, with the 
true college vim to them, and including the 
favorite popular songs of the day, as ** Rosalie,” 
‘**My Bonny,” “Soiomon Levi,” * Clementine,” 
ete PRICE 50 CENTS. 

Mailed for the Retail Price. 


LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO. 


SuUCCCS* 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C,H. Ditson & Co.., 
867 Broudway N. ) # 


J. E. Dirson & Co. 
~'’s Chestnut St. Phila. 


THE NATIONAL NORMAL. 


S85. 
Entire PRE ne | 
$2 50 to $3.00 a 
week. Over 
2,500 enrolled. 


Over 20 dp’ts maintained. All professions ‘provided for. 
Legal Diplomas conferred. Over 5,000 Teachers and 
Bookkeepers trained here have heen helped to good 
situations. Any young Man or Woman can pursue 


here any study with Less sto BR & 00K 


than at any other institu- 
tioninthe U.8. Catalogue 
and full information | free 

Adaress ress Pres. & Lebanon, Warren Co., 0. 

Godfrey, Madison Co., Ill. 

One of the oldest schools inthe West. Repu- 
tation as a first-class school unquestioned. 
Superior advantages for English and Classical 
Education, with Music, Drawing, Painting and 
Modern Languuges. Opens September 23d. 


For Catalogue, wet oy to 
ISS H. N. HASKELL, a 


ates ky AND DAY SCHOOL FOi. 
IRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


HOWAR AR COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
Paha re ewater, Mass. 
Re-opens Septem be . For catalogue. 


address the Principal, F LRLEN MAGILL, Ph.D. 
Graduate of Swarthmore Cc 
versity, and Newnham College, 


, Eng. 


Chicago Female College, 


MORGAN PARK (near Chicago). Boarding | 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. For «atn-. 


logue, address G. THAYER, LL.D, 
gan Park, Ill., or 77 Madison St., Chicago. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE ete’ 


Family and Day School. Full corps of Teachersand Le:tur 
ers. The Jhirty-second Year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 
1885. For Catalogue and Circular apply to REV. GEU. 

c; -ANNE TT, A. M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, M iss. 


SITUATION 


orr. University, 8 LaSalle St. Cbicago, [i] 


wo MAN WANTE ED sas aes 
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Choirs | 


mote a of the head or lungs. 


diseases of the Head, Throat or Lungs, t 
medication is a certain means of cure. 
the home."’ 


young men and 
- technic Schwol, for te Point or Anna 
jes, &ec, 


) Swita 
é, Boston Uni- | 


Mor- 


tosubscribers. Circulars free -™Y own case. 
Home Study.—ti0 Professors | painless cure known. 


all craving for liaqner or Hy. Chloral. 


UNITY. 


A glance at th 


Catarrh cut will show the 


impossibility of reaching the dis- 
eases located in the head, by the 
use of Smokes,Douches,Inhalants, 
Snuffs, or medicines taken inter- 
nally. 


an 7 Weak Lu ngs will not inhale 


with sufficient 

power to reach the afflicted parts 
with medication. 

A NEW TREATMENT has been 

* discovered which forces or pumps 

-=—— Medicated Air into the most re- 


ee ee ——_— 


The AIR Medicator and injector involves a new Curative Principle for the treatment of the diseases of the Respira- 


tory system; the new principle consists in impregnating Air with the curative properties of medicine; or, in other 
words, in medicating Air and forcing it into the cavities and passages affected, 


Sensible, practical, scientific and certain. The Air Medicator and 
Injector can be used at home, is not expensive, and will surely cure in 


the most stubborn and painful cases. 


T. N. WISE, M.D., Covington, Ky., —_ ; “For the cure of Catarrh, Consumption, Asthma, and ali 
e Air Medicator and Injector is invaluable, and with proper 


Every physician should have one in his office ; every patient one in 


Physicians prescribe medicines for use in it. For particulars, address 


MEDICATED AIR REMEDY CO., 36 Arcade, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


=. ©. &. 
EVERY OTHER SATURDAY.................. 


53.56 for $3.50. OUR GREAT BENEFACTORS ......_.......... 


Just published, Short Biographies ofthe Men - 
ind Women most eminent in Literature, Science, Philanthropy, Art, etc. Edited by $5.: J 
SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. With nearly 100 portraits, emblematically embellished. (Roberi- 
tros., Publishers.) 530 pages, elegant cloth and gold cover. 

We are willing to sacrifice, in order to place wey | fag ~d Saturday in 90,000 more families, and 
iffer the two above for $3 50, postage paid by us. know where FE. U.S. goes it will stay. 
La is one of the best bargains ever cieed by a solid, reliable compa 

*” We give you your choice—send 83. 5O as above, or send us 
ther “Saturday for one year, or send $1.00 for six months. Remit by Postal Order or one ce nt 
stamps. No watches, no worthless gifts, no humbug, no free copies; a square, honest deul; 
yona-fide offer. THIS IS A SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 60 DAYS. 


EVERY OTHER SATURDAY PUBLISHING C0, 


“uree Copies, 20. 1 “&Z Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


“hree Copies, 20c. bs Jie 
/ f 
/ 
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School Opens Sept. Sth. ( 
Whole Expense, 8400. 
Quarterly Payments, 

$100 each. 


ee a 


‘00 and we willsend Erer) 


Admits and classifies fits them for B 


spel ‘Advanced! ya a a in Nataral Al Palo 


Chemist - Surve end 


o examin for admission. eee een nd wpectal dri deal fo for backward students, Si 
jcctyfurnirbed All students board with the ‘Prine pal, price covers everything mah ayy oy 
ORTLIDGE, A. B. and A. M. (Harvard College Graduate) "Media, » Pa.. B miles frum Philadelphia 


~ KENTUC KY At Farmdale P. 0., Franklin Co., Ky., six miles 
from Frankfort. Has the mo-t healthful and beautiful lo- 
cationin the State. Lit by gas as well as heated by steam. 
A full and able College Faculty. Expenses as moderate as 
any first-class college. Forty -first year begins Sep- 
INSTITUTE tember 7th. For cater etc., address as above. 
s 


L. R. D. ALLEN, Supt. 


——= HA BIT 


I discovered a cure for this habit 16 vears ago in | 
i have the origi nal and Omly sure and 


Costs but little more than the 
drug. Has cured hundreds all overthe U. 8. Alsocures 


Se 
r, P. B.BOWSEER,L ck Dox 876. Fd nd 


MOSEHINE HABIT EASILY 
OP LUM erste he 
\ gre Jefferson, Wis. 


Mathematics, C 
rooms com 


THE ARNOLD AUTOMATIC 
Steam Cooker. 


The Only Perfect Cooker. A 
household treasureand necessity. 
Better than boiling, broiling or 
roasting. Send for circulars. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 


339 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


N INDEX TO VOLUMES XIII AND XIV 

of Unity has been prepared and will be 
sent to any address on receipt of a two cent 
‘stamp. Address this office. 


